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Exploration anti Hiscoberg- 



PRESENT EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. 

The permit under which exploration is now being carried on in 
Palestine began October i, 1898, 1 and is limited to two years' time. 
The district for the exploration is fifteen to twenty miles southeast of 
Jerusalem, and includes three hills which give promise of revealing 
important archaeological and historical data. These hills are Tell 
Zakariya, Tell-es-Safi, and Tell-ej-Judeiyideh, the location of which 
will appear from the accompanying map (Fig. 1). The second one, 
Tell-es-Safi, is regarded as the most promising, for since 1857 it has 
been supposed to be the site of ancient Gath. Work was begun, how- 
ever, upon the first hill, Tell Zakariya, and continued for a period of 
three months, counting out the interruption of the three months' rainy 
season, the work on this hill being brought to a close on April 22, 1899. 

I. TELL ZAKARIYA. 

Tell Zakariya is a hill which rises 350 ft. above the surrounding 
valley (Fig. 2). It is located in the shephelah, or low hilly country 
lying between the Mediterranean coast and the mountain range of the 
interior. The top of the hill is flat, its greatest dimensions being 
about 1,000 ft. long and 400 ft. broad. On the southeast corner is a 
raised area where the citadel stood ; this fortress was of irregular 
shape, 220 ft. on the west side and 120 ft. on the north, with four 
towers at the angles and an extra tower on the north and on the west 
(Fig. 3). The nature of the debris and the location of the hill suggest 
that this site may have been originally built upon by Rehoboam, the 
son and successor of Solomon, when he fortified his territory about 
Jerusalem to protect it from northern Israel, which had revolted 
against him as king (2 Chron. 11: i-n). This line of fortresses was 
captured by the Egyptian king Sheshonk (Shishak), who, as an ally of 

1 A little more than one year after the expiration of the permit which had given 
the Palestine Exploration Fund the privilege of excavating for three years about the 
southern edge of Jerusalem. The interesting and valuable results of this work have 
been described in Dr. Bliss' volume, Excavations at Jerusale??i /Sg^-iSg?, recently 
published by the Fund. 
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the northern kingdom, came up against Jerusalem in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam's reign (2 Chron. 12:2-5). The record of his invasion is 
inscribed on the walls of Karnak. Perhaps Tell Zakariya is to be iden- 
tified with the Azekah of the Chronicles narrative. It is clear that 
there were at least four mutually excluding occupations of the hill. 
The place was founded in pre-Israelite times, twice fortified in the 
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Fig. i.- THE LOCATION OF THE HILLS WHICH ARE BEING EXCAVATED 
[From the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1899] 

Jewish period, and inhabited for a brief time by the Romans. The 
fortress excavated (Fig. 3) was built after a considerable amount of 
debris had accumulated on the mound, perhaps in the Jewish period. 
It was simply a large inclosure for protecting houses within. These 
houses belong to four periods. The place was inhabited when Joshua 
conquered the land ; it was fortified in Jewish times ; it was occupied 
till a late Jewish period ; there was a brief occupation in the Roman 
period ; and after that it appears to have been deserted. 
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The excavations did not disclose any tablets, as in the Tell-el- 
Amarna digging ; the only writing found was upon jar-handles, the 
meaning of which is uncertain and unimportant. Many specimens 
and varieties of pottery and implements were unearthed, which have 
archaeological value. They are made of stone, bone, iron, bronze, 
glass, brick, and clay. The stone objects were hammers, rubbing- 
stones, pestles, mortars, weights, rollers, catapult balls, discs, coin- 




Fig. 2.— TELL ZAKAR1YA, FROxW THE EAST 
[From the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. January, 1899] 



rubbers of the Egyptian pattern, bottle-stoppers, worked flints, fragments 
of alabaster vases, etc.; also slabs of soft limestone, the surface cross- 
checked into 144 small squares, which evidently were used for playing 
some game upon similar to our checkers (Fig. 4). The bone objects 
are polished thin strips of bone, perhaps used for arranging the patterns 
in weaving ; and bone prickers or needles, sharpened at the point and 
perforated through the head. The bronze objects are instruments of 
various kinds : knives, spatulse, pins, nails, arrowheads, rings, hooks, 
and the like. In iron were found nails, hooks, bolts, door-hinges, 
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sockets, screws, a cuirass made with iron scales, and an iron finger ring 
with a thin gold plating. 

Fragments of pottery were found in great quantities, and not a few 
pieces intact. Some of them are pre-Israelite ware, found at the greatest 
depth of the excavation. Many are designs of human and animal figures. 
In Jewish ware a group of jars was found, which had been purposely 
buried according to a well-known custom. 2 The most valuable dis- 
covery in this line was a jar-handle of rough, dark red ware on which 
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Fig. 4.— CHECKERBOARD 
From Tell Zakariya 

is stamped a cartouche, or ellipse, containg a four- winged figure in 
relief, and two lines of Phoenician writing, as seen in Fig. 5. The 
letters are quite plain ; in Hebrew characters, they are "pXjb above, 
and below "pH)T The interpretation is disputed. Dr. Bliss, the 
excavator, thinks they signify, "Belonging to the king of Hebron." 
Others, however, give a different sense to the words, namely : " For 
the king. Hebron;" that is, "For the king's service; made at, or 
sent from, Hebron " (conjecturing that there may have been a royal (?) 
pottery at that place). 

In a jar, broken but in situ, was found a collection of attractive 
small objects. There were 81 carnelian beads of various shapes — 
some scarabs, some bottles, all characteristic of the Egyptian beads 

a Perhaps a form of burial adopted for those whose bodies could not be obtained, 
on the supposition that without this performance of burial rites the soul could not 
find rest, but would trouble the survivors. 
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about 1 400-1 300 B. C; also 250 beads of enameled paste and glass, 
in colors of blue, green, yellow, and red, in different forms — cylin- 
drical, spherical, shuttle-shaped ; besides, many small, highly colored 
round and flat beads of bone. Then there were bronze objects, such 
as finger rings, discs, nails, polished pebbles, shells, scarabs, and other 
Egyptian emblems. 

Two other objects of special interest may be mentioned. One is a 
small dome-shaped weight of reddish stone, with a flat base inscribed 
in three Phoenician characters (Fig. 6). It is uncertain what the 
inscription is. Dr. Bliss thinks it may be JjTJ, which would relate it 





Fig. 5.— STAMP ON INSCRIBED JAR-HANDLE 
From Tell Zakariya 



to the Egyptian weight Kat; and it perhaps represented in the Phoeni- 
cian about one-third of a shekel weight. Others, as Professor Sayce, 
think the inscription signifies JjS3, which is related to the Arabic 
nusf, " half." The other object to be described is a small, very 
rude bronze figure. It is pictured here in four positions (Fig. 7). 
The representation seems to be that of an amphibious creature, with the 
head and body those of a man or woman, and the tail of a fish. The 
right arm is bent at the elbow to support an object (child or animal ?), 
with its .head resting against the neck of the figure, and the object is 
clasped also by the figure's left arm. It is suggested that this piece 
may be an image of the goddess Atargatis. The principal seat of her 
worship was at Askelon near by ; she was represented as a woman with 
a fish's tail, and a child is connected with her in the legend (see Hast- 
ings' Bible Dictionary, art. Atargatis). 

The remains of the rock-working which are laid bare by the exca- 
vations are very many, and are classified into three general groups : 
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cup marks, miscellaneous cuttings, and chambers. The cup marks are 
of the characteristic half-melon type. One such cup, for example, is 
10 in. in diameter and 9^ in. deep ; it was buried beneath a stratum 
of soil containing pre-Israelite pottery, which carries it back to a time 
before the Exodus. The miscellaneous cuttings are : scarps, indicating 

quarries from which building stone had 
bjeen taken ; vats, where the stone had been 
hollowed out to make an olive or wine 
press (one measures 5 ft. long, $ l A ft- wide, 
and 2% ft. deep); and flights of steps cut in 
the rock surfaces. 

The extraordinary series of rock-cut 
chambers are regarded as of special scien- 
tific importance. Mr. R. A. S. Macalister 
has given the closest attention to them, 49 
in all ; some of them he has described at 
length. 3 They belong to widely different periods. Some were tombs, 
others were cisterns, of still others the purpose is not known. They 
are cut in a white, chalky limestone, very friable except that the outer 
surface is hard from the effect of the weather. The chambers are as a 
rule irregularly circular in plan, bell-shaped, and entered by a hole in 
the roof. Often a staircase runs down from top to bottom. One 




Fig. 6.— INSCRIBED WEIGHT 
From Tell Zakariya 




Fig. 7.— BRONZE FIGURE (in four positions) 
From Tell Zakariya, perhaps representing the goddess Atargatis 



sepulchral chamber is 17 ft. high inside, with a floor diameter of about 
1 7 ft. There are a number of large crematory columbaria (places for 
the deposit of cinerary urns); one is 22^ ft. in diameter and about 12 
ft. high ; another is an irregular oval shape, about 24 ft. X 3& ft. and 

3 See the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 1899, 
PP- 2 5-36. 
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23 ft. high. There is a rock-cut cistern 16^ ft. deep, with a uniform 
bore of 2^ ft. in diameter; another cistern is a large pit 26 ft. in 
depth, and on one side of the hole at the top are deep rope-marks 
worn by the drawing up of the water in buckets. And, to mention 
one other cutting, there is a circular chamber, 33 ft. in diameter, 5^ 
ft. high, with a stone post in the center supporting the roof; there are 
clear indications that this chamber was intended for a dwelling place. 
There is one system of chambers which contains at least 49 rooms, 
connected by shafts and creep-passages. 

The excavating of Tell Zakariya occupied 61 working days, and 
was performed by a force of men (and part of the time of a few women) 
which averaged about 50 a day. The workers are kept under the 
closest supervision, to see that no "finds" are overlooked or smuggled 
away, and that no false objects are introduced, for a small money 
reward is paid to the workman who discovers anything of value. 4 Dr» 
Bliss was able at Tell Zakariya, as elsewhere, to keep on the most 
friendly terms with the natives, who pressed himself and Mr. Macalister 
with invitations to dinner. They returned the kindnesses by a grand 
farewell party, at which some 80 people sat together in the moonlight 
and feasted on roast lamb, rice, and other simple fare. On April 22, 
1899, tne work at this hill was ended. 

II. TEL-ES-SAFI. 

On May 4 work was begun on the second hill, Tell-es-Safi. It is 
located about five miles to the east of the first hill, and from every 
direction it stands out strikingly in the landscape. Tell-es-Safi is 600 
ft. lower than Tell Zakariya, but has an altitude of 700 ft. above 
the Mediterranean Sea. The hill rises on the south 300 ft. above the 
river bed at its foot (Fig. 8). At its highest point is a Wely (a Moslem 
mausoleum of some saint, a small, cubical, whitewashed stone building 
with a dome roof, venerated by all). The crown of the hill is not level, 
but runs to a peak. The upper portion is largely taken up by the 
modern village and two graveyards, all exempt from excavation. Dr. 
Bliss therefore finds his work confined to small patches of ground here 
and there on the hill. 

4 To give the reader a more distinct idea of the natives who work faithfully and 
well in these explorations, we have reproduced as a frontispiece to this number a 
photograph of a group of workmen who did the excavating at Jerusalem during 
1894-7, under Dr. Bliss. 
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The digging already done — the last published communication 
from him bore the date June 19 — had disclosed four strata of pot- 
tery: a pre-Israelite stratum at the bottom of the rock, older than the 
lowest stratum at Tell Zakariya; a later pre-Israelite stratum; a 
stratum contemporaneous with the Jewish period, extending into Greek 
times; and a stratum of the times of the crusades. The objects 
unearthed are of stone, bronze, iron, and paste, very similar in kind to 
those found at Tell Zakariya. Another interesting jar-handle was 
discovered, bearing a stamped inscription which indicates that there 
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Fig. 8.— TELL-ES-SAFI 
[From Thirty Years* Work in the Holy Land] 

was Yahweh-worship at this site. Attention has been given to tracing 
the line of the ancient wall which at one time afforded protection to 
the town on the upper slopes of the hill ; portions of the south and 
east sections have been examined. The walls are 12 ft. thick, built 
without mortar, and are preserved in places to a height of 33 ft. 

It would appear that this site has had a continuous history from 
the eighteenth to the fourth century B. C, to have been founded long 
before the conquest of the land by Joshua, and to have been inhabited 
all the time until a late Jewish period, when it was deserted until the 
period of the crusades. Whether Tell-es-Safi can be identified with the 
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biblical Gath (Josh. 11:22; 2 Chron. 11:8) remains to be seen. So far 
everything supports this identification. The excavations have disclosed 
a city quite as ancient as Gath, on a site where Gath may reasonably 
be looked for, and which was fortified at about the period when Gath 
was made a city of defense. To establish the identification, however, 
will require that tablets and steles, with their inscriptions, be found in 
the hill, and such discovery is quite within the range of possibilities. 5 

C. W. V. 

5 The facts and illustrations given in this account of the excavations now being 
conducted in Palestine are taken from the extensive official reports of the work, pub- 
lished in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for January, April, and 
July, 1899, which can be obtained in America from Professor T. F. Wright, 42 Quincy 
street, Cambridge, Mass. 



